





“Responsibility gravitates to the organization 
who can shoulder it... 
Confidence flows to the company 
who knows how—”’ 


The Peoples National Bank, Laurel, Delaware 
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City National Bank and Trust Co., Salem, New Jersey 
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.»if only 
for THEIR sakes 


... learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer, They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 


FIRST... to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and (for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer’’—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 
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A.B.A. CONVENTION 
Sirs: 

We enjoy your magazine. It was 
also a pleasure to have an opportu- 
nity to meet you at the Independent 
Bankers Breakfast at the Mayflower 
hotel in Washington, during the 
A.B.A. convention, I thought they 
had a nice meeting and a_ good 
speaker. I also thought that the con- 
vention as a whole was good. 

R. F. BURKE STEELE 
President, Petersburg Savings 
& American Trust Co, 

Petersburg, Virginia 
State Director, LB.A. 

xk 

CAPITAL RATIOS 

Sirs: 

f wonder if it would be possible to 
get the May issue of The Independent 
Banker, I have lost my copy and am 
interested in the article on bank 
capital structures and ratios written 
by Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. I will be glad to remit. 

RAY T. ALLEN 
President, Home State Bank 
Lawrence, Michigan 
kk 
BANKING HEARINGS 
Sirs: 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest the editorial in your Septem- 
ber edition under the heading “Bank- 
ing Committee Hearings”, 

Quite obviously you have read the 
statement filed on behalf of Trust 


Company of Georgia and Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Associates with the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee at their hearings on bank 
holding-company legislation in July. 
Your understanding of our position 
and your willingness to draw your 
conclusions only after an examina- 
tion of the facts is definitely a step 
forward in the attitude and approach 
toward this whole complex problem. 
I am just a little afraid that in the 
past proponents and opponents of 
the legislation have generated more 
heat than light. 

This conclusion seems to me to be 
particularly true in the whole ap- 
proach to the matter of divestment. 
The joint statement of the several 
holding-companies_ filed with the 
Senate committee in July pointed 
out the desirability of investments 
other than bank stocks as a secon- 
dary reserve and called attention to 
the fact that no factual information 
had been submitted to prove that any 
abuses had arisen from the owner- 
ship of non-banking assets. 


Your reaction to our particular ~ 


situation reflects, in addition to your 
obvious willingness to approach the 
subject fairly, the real need for a 
factual study to serve as the basis 
for intelligent legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

WILLIAM S. WOODS 
President, 
Trust Company of Georgia Associates 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Cover Picture 





On a recent telecast of 
“This Is Show Business”, a famous 
comedian of radio, television, stage 
and screen offered a fine sugges- 
tion for other entertainers. He 
proposed that they should make 
a point of getting away from New 
York and the bright lights in order 
to truly get the “feel” of what 
audiences enjoy and what they 
don’t. Brooklyn-type jokes, he ob- 
served, go over just fine on Times 


Square, but the folks living elsewhere don't give a hang for them. 


He probably was right. The people in the average American 
community prefer to take part in their entertainment, not just sit and 


watch or listen. 


High on the list of “favorite” forms of entertainment and recrea- 
tion in the small towns — and the big cities, too — are square-dancing 
and barn-dancing. And as the “indoor” season gets under way this 
November, we purposely selected this front-cover picture to set the stage 
for the happy Fall and Winter months. 

“Bow to your partners, bow to the right . . . get set now for to 


dance all night!” 
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People need you... 


You need people 


NOT JUST RICH PEOPLE. All People. Yesterday’s poor 

people are today’s rich people. Today’s poor people are 

tomorrow’s rich people. People’s dreams are your business— 

you can help to make their dreams come true. You need 

people and people need you. Christmas Club brings people 

NO Talat we 4 lat ge to your institution. Christmas Club is the full time business 

@hirislmas q lub of Christmas Club A Corporation—not a side-line. ‘There is 

| PAYMENT a definite “Know How” to educating the people in thrift 
habits that lead to individual financial security. 

DUE THIS WEEK 4 “People are more important than money.” Christmas 

Club, A Corporation builds savings—builds character and 


builds business for financial institutions. 


BUILDS SAVINGS e@ BUILDS CHARACTER e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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NEW MOSLER ELECTRIC 
DRIVE-IN WINDOW is fully 
automatic, operates with sim- 
ple “‘push button.” 





New Symbol of the Modern Bank toe tew MOSLER CENTURY 10 sank vauit door 


Mosler beauty is functional beauty in this magnificent, modern bank 
vault door. The design is the combined work of famed industrial designer 
Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers. No detail was overlooked to make 
its ease of operation and security as outstanding as its appearance. In- 
corporated are all the virtually impregnabie protective features that have 


made Mosler the overwhelming choice of leading banks the world over. 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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’ YOU’RE LOOKING AT the substance of America’s bold, 


new concept of tomorrow in banking... 


Modern |ldeas 


. . .developed under Mosler leadership to bring your own 
bright, forward-looking vision of the modern bank to full 
reality. Ideas that introduce not only a new kind of 


glistening, functional beauty . . . but a new kind of 


“super service” that will help you bring in new accounts. 











NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL”  MOSLER DUAL NIGHT DE- NEW MOSLER TELLER’'S MODERN REVO-FILE gives THE COMPLETE LINE of Mos- 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in POSITORIES help banking COUNTER UNITS and bank clerks and tellers finger- ler Record Safes includes 


banking service possible _ establishments stay “open for “Swing-Way” Seats combine tip control over thousands of = Ledger Desk Safes, which 
“right downtown.” business” around the clock. to reduce teller fatigue, in- cards. protect signature and credit 
crease overall efficiency. cards where they’re used. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ...IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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The People 
and the Government 


(Continued) 





He was a career public servant. All his grown-up 
life had been spent in government work. 


He said, “The public is nearly always wrong.” 


He wasn’t unpleasant about it. In fact, he was 
a genial, friendly person. He never realized the 
shocking implication of his remark. 


But, in his casual way, he had revealed a funda- 
mental danger that arises when government gets too 
far away from the people. 


There is a strong temptation for those who serve 
in government to acquire a sense of separateness 
from the people — to feel different and superior, as 
if they were on the inside of big things. This sense 
of power and authority can even lead to contempt 
for the “little” people who are the public. 





“Government work” has a powerful attraction 
for those who feel that they must boss and manage. 
They think that they alone can decide what is good 
for people. If the people don’t like it, “they are 
nearly always wrong.” 


Good public servants should avoid such vain 
and foolish posturing. They must reject any idea 


that their mission is to direct the lives of others. 
Nothing is more useful to our nation than dedicated, 
able men and women who stay close to the people, 
realizing that they are the partners, not the man- 
agers, of their fellows. 


The American people have done pretty well 
managing their own affairs, and using government 
to do the things that government does best. They 
have reserved to their own free and driving energy 
the economic progress of the country — the produc- 
tion of food, clothing, housing, fuel and all the many 
other things that go to make up the abundance of 
our lives today. 


This organization of work was devised in 1787. 
It was unique then, and the results produced under 
it have never been matched in history — results great 
enough to provide the highest living standards in the 
world for America, and enough to lend a helping 
hand around the world. 


The people did that for themselves. What gov- 
ernment has ever done half as much? 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Hollywood Boston Honolulu 
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This spectacular view of the Michigan motor metropolis skyline at midnight is from the Detroit river. 


Detroit Flips the Switch 
For 1954 |.B.A. Convention 


Howard Parshall Appointed to Head Committees 


Rss A POPULAR CiTy for big-time 
conventions, the motor capital of 
Detroit, Michigan has turned on the 
ignition switch for the 20th annual 
national convention of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of Ameri- 
ca to be held there next April 29-30. 

Members of the Detroit Clearing- 
house Association have put their 
shoulders to the wheel to make this 
the biggest and best meeting in all 
I.B.A. history, with Atlanta (1953) 
and Minneapolis (1952) as their 
immediate goals to out-do. 

Named to head the general con- 
vention committee for the big con- 
clave is Howard P. Parshall, presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Common- 


November 1953 


wealth, and this year president also 
of the Detroit Clearinghouse Associ- 
ation. Chairman Parshall has formed 
a tight network of committees to 
guide the arrangements as they are 
made during these next few months. 

To THE INDEPENDENT BANKER at 
presstime this month, President D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh of the LB.A. 
declared that he and Secretary Ben 
DuBois have made much concrete 
progress toward formulating the bus- 
iness program of the big convention. 


Program in Hopper 


“We have some big names already 
on the dotted line,” said Mr. Brum- 
baugh, who is president of the First 


To Entertain 20th Annual Meeting in April 


National Bank of Claysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. “Some ethers we are dic- 
kering with. It is our expectation 
that there will be some definite an- 
nouncements forthcoming on this 
phase of the meeting in the very near 
future.” 

Changing the pace of reeent years, 
the 1954 convention will be held on 
the tail-end of a week, rather than 
at the beginning. April 29 and 30 
fall on Thursday and Friday this 
time. That will mean that the van- 
guard of delegates will be pulling 
into the Michigan metropolis on 
Tuesday night and Wednesday, with 
council and committee meetings 
probably scheduled for the latter 
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DETROIT CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 7) 








day. And with the Friday night ad- 
: Se agen 
journment, America’s independent 
bankers and their wives will have a 
long Saturday-Sunday week-end to 
get back to their banks and homes 
for the new week. 


All Under One Roof 

Headquarters of the convention 
will be the plush Sheraton-Cadillac 
hotel, and all functions will be con- 
ducted there. 

Serving on the general convention 
committee in the capacity of vice 
chairman is William A. Mayberry, 
president of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank. Other members of the 
general convention committee are 
Charles T. Fisher, Jr., president of 
the National Bank of Detroit; Ray- 
mond T. Perring, president of the 
Detroit Bank; George B. Judson. 
chairman of the board and president 
of the Wabeek State Bank; Selden 
Bb. Daume, president of Detroit Trust 
Company; A. Guy Ropp, president 
of the Industrial National Bank, and 
John H. French, Jr.. president of the 
City Bank. 

Heading the executive committee 
for the convention is Michigan’s di- 
rector in the 1.B.A., genial T. Allan 
Smith, vice president of the Bank of 
the Commonwealth. Assisting him as 
vice chairman is Rudolph E. Reich- 
ert, president of the Ann Arbor Bank, 
Ann Arbor. Rounding out the group 
are John C. Calhoun, vice president 
and cashier of Manufacturers Na- 





HOWARD P. PARSHALL 


Heads Detroit convention committees. 
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tional; Henry T. Bodman, general 
vice president of the National Bank 
of Detroit; William W. Slocum, 
senior vice president of Manufac- 
turers National; Clarence J. Huddle- 
ston, executive vice president of Wa- 
beek State; William J. Thomas, vice 
president and secretary of Detroit 
Trust, and Charles H. Hewitt, execu- 
tive vice president of the Detroit 
Bank. 

Membership of the arrangements 
committee consists of Arthur Fush- 
man, senior vice president of Manu- 
facturers National, as chairman; 
Alex R. Blacklock, vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, vice 
chairman: Richard W. Bloomfield, 
assistant vice president of the Detroit 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago; Roland A. Benge. vice 
president of the Detroit Bank; Fred 
C. Schlorff, vice president of the 
Wabeek State; Kenneth 5S. Patton. 
and Albert O. Werner, general vice 
president of the Industrial National. 

Convention entertainment is in 
the hands of a committee chairmaned 
by Noble D. Travis, vice president 
of Detroit Trust, and vice chairman- 
ed by Glen C. Mellinger, vice presi- 
dent of the Detroit Bank. Assisting 
them are Leo G. Lapham, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Common- 
wealth; Harry C. Schaefer, vice pres- 
ident of National Bank of Detroit, 
and Dale I. Sellers, second vice 
president of Manufacturers National. 

The important finance committee 
is headed by Russell A. Swaney, vice 
president of the Detroit branch of 
the Federal Reserve. Ray D. Young. 
vice president and cashier of Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, is vice chair- 
man. Other committeemen are 
Charles K. Bartow, senior vice presi- 
dent of Manufacturers National: 
Roderick F. Thomson, comptroller 
of the Bank of the Commonwealth. 
and Gustave A. Wellensick, cashier 
of the Detroit Bank. 

Hall for Halls 

Serving as chairman of the halls 
and meeting places committee is 
William B. Hall, vice president of 
the Detroit Bank, who retired last 
month as president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association, in its 
38th annual convention at Detroit. 
as reported elsewhere in this issue. 








Vice chairman of the committee is 
Alfred T. Wilson, vice president of 
the National Bank of Detroit. Their 
committeemen are Arthur 0. Dahl- 
strom, vice president of the Bank of 
the Commonwealth; Arthur F. Bas- 
sett, vice president of Detroit Trust; 
Harold L. Diehl, cashier of the Fed- 
eral Reserve branch; William R. Me- 
Lean, general vice president of the 
Industrial National, and John R. 
Wilt, vice president of the Manufac- 
turers National. 

Arthur B. Pfleiderer. vice presi- 
dent of Detroit Trust, is chairman of 
the hotel committee, with Clifford H. 
Hyett, vice president of the Detroit 
Bank, as vice chairman. Serving with 
them are Earl J. Failor, vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroi: : 
Donal Jenkins, vice president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth; E. Wil- 
liam Nelson, vice president of Wa- 
beek State, and James M. French, 
vice president of City Bank. 


McLucas Leads Reception 


Appointed to head the reception 
committee is John McLucas, general 
vice president of the National Bank 
of Detroit. Raymond Ladendorf, vice 
president of Manufacturers National, 
is vice chairman. Other members of 
the reception group are James P. 
Beattie, general vice president of In- 
dustrial National; Paul I. Carey: 
Harold P. Carr, assistant cashier of 
the Detroit Bank; Wilber J. Dana- 
her; Roderick P. Fraser, vice presi- 
dent of Manufacturers National; 
Leslie T. Gillmor, vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth: 
Wendell O. Goddard. vice president 
of the Detroit Bank; William H. 
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T. ALLAN SMITH 
Host director to convention. 
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Hoey, vice president of the National 
Bank of Detroit; Arthur J. Howell, 
vice president of Manufacturers Na- 
tional; Clarence M. Justice, vice 
president of Detroit Trust; Kenneth 
R. McLeod, vice president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth; Ralph 
J. Romer, vice president of Detroit 
Bank; Ward Schultz, vice president 
of City Bank; Albert C. Voss, vice 
president of Wabeek State, and Gor- 
don W. Willis, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroit. 


Registration will be in the hands 
of a committee headed by H. Arnold 
Shriner, cashier of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth. His vice chairman 
is George I. Tait, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers National. 
Other members of the registration 
committee are Charles D. Slay, assis- 
tant cashier of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth; Carlton N. Richards, 
vice president of National Bank of 
Detroit, and Murray L. MacDonald, 
vice president of Detroit Bank. 


Pohlad Primes Publicity 


Information and publicity commii- 
tee head for the convention, as pre- 
viously reported in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER, is Carl R. Pohlad, 
vice president of the Marquette Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, national 
treasurer of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America. His vice 
chairman is George Harding, editor 
of Michigan Investor. Making up the 
balance of the committee are Sidney 
J. Dowding, assistant vice president 
of the National Bank of Detroit; S. 
Erle Milne, vice president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth; Fred 
J. Beyer, and Adrian A. McGonagle, 


assistant cashier of Detroit Bank. 


Transportation committeemen are 
Clifford L. Rugg, chairman; Edwin 
D. Kay, vice president of Detroit 
Bank, vice chairman; Ellis B. Merry, 
vice president of the National Bank 
of Detroit; C. Robert Argue, vice 
president of Bank of the Common- 
wealth, and Edward Anderson, vice 
president of Manufacturers National. 

The ladies committee is headed by 
Mrs. Raymond T. Perring. Assisting 
her are Mmes. Selden B. Daume, 
John H. French, Jr., Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr., Charles H. Hewitt, 
Charles A. Kanter, Eugene W. Lewis, 
William A. Mayberry, Howard P. 
Parshall, Rudolph E. Reichert, Rus- 
sell A. Swaney, T. Allan Smith and 
Glen F. Turnbull. END 
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Got your sights set 


on Chicago? 


The American National Bank is close to Chicago industry — 


close to Chicago businessmen—is thoroughly familiar with the 


problems confronting the out-of-town bank concerned 


with the greater Chicago area. 


We serve many banks in many different ways—to 
their advantage and complete satisfaction. Our experience 


and our facilities are available to you through our 
correspondent banking service. We invite you to call on 


us at any time—for any purpose. 


American National Bank 


"We Anchitects are scrupulous 


in small things,” wrote Sir Christopher 
Wren over 250 years ago. Krueger archi- 
tects, working in teamwork with Krueger 
operational analysts and engineers, are 
qualified by experience in bank design to 
give you the most for your money. 





and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Your “Bank in a Package” 


rie 


ORS. EXTERIOR, 


Op, ee a 
Ra : rt 
"Ona, PLANNING. oxsonn’ ee 


1316 Lakewood Avenue, S.E., Atlanta, Ga.+ CYpress 6691 
SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1905 
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INSTANTLY ACCEPTED... 


with no questions asked! 














“I hate to let you down — but you must learn 
to carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Wherever you go, you discover that American 
Express Travelers Cheques are at an all-time 
high in popularity. 

Here's why: More than 60 years of service, 
backed by vigorous national advertising and 
promotion, have made American Express 
Travelers Cheques the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world . . . instantly recognized 
and accepted in a million places. 


This universal acceptability, plus the advan- 
tage of American Express service the world 
over, brings to your bank a double bonus 
of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the safe, 
convenient service they enjoy in your bank. 
So offer them American Express Travelers 
Cheques — and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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What Kind of America? 


Less Pessimism, More Courage and Faith 


Q), MANY SIDES OF Us these days, 
we hear a tongue that speaks a lan- 
guage of pessimism, of timidity, of 
inaction, of alarm and of defeat. 
We hear people asking whether 
there is going to be a recession, when 
it will come, and how bad it will be. 
Some of our most learned and re- 
spected economists have come up 
with a wide variety of answers that 
run the entire gamut from “yes” to 
“no”, and the stock market seems 


to have given up the ghost com- 
pletely and crawled down into the 
storm cellar. 

I happen to believe very deeply 


Called the Key to Lasting Prosperity 


Sy Seajamin F. Pairlece 


Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 


that the kind of America we shall 
live in tomorrow depends primarily 
on the kind of job that we do today. 
| think that the future of American 
pusiness can be anything we want to 
make it; but certainly we shall never 
achieve the kind of future that you 
and I want in this country by follow- 
ing a policy of timidity, indecision 
and inaction. It will take the very 
best we’ve got in the way of initia- 
live, enterprise, energy, and — above 
all sound judgment. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this 
is a mighty good time to stop and 
take stock of our present situation. 




































The Summer is over. Most of us are 
planning our product lines and pro- 
duction schedules and business pro- 
grams for the coming Winter; but 
before we make up our minds where 
were going, the important thing is 
to find out where we stand. 

So let’s take a good look at these 
gloomy predictions. Let’s ask our- 
selves if they're justified. Let’s 
examine their full implications. 
Let’s try to see them in their true 
perspective, and view them in the 
light of reason. 

The most important factor that 
confronts us as we review our pre- 
sent situation is undoubtedly the 
great change that has occurred in the 
economic and political climate in 
which business operates. For the 
first time in 20 years, the Washing- 
ton trend toward socialism has been 
reversed. 


Some Good Signs 


@ The government has begun to 
withdraw from competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

@ Price and wage controls have 
been lifted and a free market has 
been restored. 


@ Inflation has 
checked. 

@ The cost-of-living index shows 
that we have an honest dollar again 

a dollar that will buy almost 
exactly as much today as it did 12 
months ago. 

@ Most important of all, of 
course, is the truce in Korea. 


been 


sharply 


In short, we not only have peace 
— uneasy as that peace may be — 
but we also have, perhaps, a greater 
freedom of enterprise that we have 
enjoyed at any time in the past two 
decades. These are the things we 
have hoped for, fought for, and 
prayed for, these many weary years; 
but to our utter amazement we now 
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discover that they are the very same 
things that our pessimists cite in jus- 
tification of their gloomy predictions. 
They tell us that just because we do 
have peace, and an honest dollar, 
a recession is inevitable. 

So if we analyze these predictions 
and study their full implications, we 
find, IT think, that what the pessi- 
mists are really saying is this: that 
war and inflation are essential to 
America’s prosperity, and that with- 
out these two things we cannot main- 
tain our maximum standard of liv- 
ing. 

| know that all of us renounce 
that philosophy with every ounce of 
plain, old-fashioned common sense 
that we possess, | don’t believe we 
can ever increase our national wealth 
by spending the blood of our youth 
on some battlefield, or by exhausting 
our natural resources on the engines 
of war, War never enriches nations: 
it impoverishes them. 

Neither do | believe that America 
can ever increase its economic health 


hy becoming a nation of monetary 
dope addicts. These repeated injec- 
tions of printing-press money may 
vive us a temporary illusion of pros- 
perity: but in the end they can only 
undermine our fiscal health and 
security by eating away the savings 
of our people and by cheating the 
millions of patriotic men and women 
who have bought defense bonds. 


The Challenge of Peace 


No one can convince me, there- 
fore. that sound money is a threat to 
American prosperity, and no-one 
can make me believe that American 
business. which did such a magnifi- 
cent job under the pressures of war, 
is unable to meet successfully the 
challenge of peace! 

lor a number of years, a great 
many of us have been telling the 
American people that the only basic 
essential of a healthy, prosperous, 
steadily-growing economy is a free 
system of enterprise a system of 
private initiative and incentive, with 
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Machines create bottlenecks in a 
factory whenever they fail or whenever 
their capacity is overtaxed. In our 
business, the casting of type has for 
years constituted a potential bottleneck 
yecause of the unprecedented growth 
in the use of imprinted checks. If we 
had continued to set type manually 
for Personalized Checks, as we had 
to do not so many years ago, we now 
would be operating nearly three times as 
many machines as actually are in use. 


Fortunately, about ten years ago we 
began to install “automatic teletype- 
setters’ which, thru the medium of holes 
cut in a paper tape, actuate the keys on 
the typecasting machine ata speed nearly 
three times as fast as could be done 
manually by a good operator. These 
i machines proved to be lifesavers, but 
i they were too limited with respect to 
| selection to cast the type needed for busi- 
ness checks. We decided, therefore, to 
attempt to enlarge the scope of the units. 





Now, after three years of study and 
experimentation, we are happy to report 


BOTTLENECK 


that we have installed our first 
high-speed tape operated unit that will 
cast two styles of type in seven sizes, 
out of four separate magazines, thus 
enabling us to almost triple our machine 
output. This does not necessarily mean 
that our labor costs have been cut 
two-thirds, because other factors tend 
to increase contributory costs, but it 
does mean that we can push nearly three 
times as many lines thru a typecasting 
unit, thus providing a cushion that 
insures faster service in a department 
which otherwise might bottleneck our 
entire production. 


To the best of our knowledge, this 
new unit is the only one of its kind in 
operation anywhere and our only 
problem now is to get more of them. 
We always have to buy six of everything 
to keep our facilities up to date, and 
sometimes we get impatient because our 
funds will not permit immediate capital 
expenditures in such large amounts, but 
as soon as we can we intend to equip 
all of our plants with this latest device. 
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free competitive markets, an honest 
dollar, and a chance to direct its 
industrial might into peaceful chan- 
nels of production. 

Well, to a very large degree, at 
least, we now have what we asked 
for. We have the basic essentials, 
and it’s up to us to deliver. Nor do 
I have the slightest doubt of our 
ability to do so. To my way of 
thinking, American business today 
has the greatest and most challeng- 
ing opportunity that has come its 
way in 20 years, 

This is our chance, and we can't 
afford to muff it, for nothing on 
earth could possibly give more aid 
and comfort to our communist ene- 
mies abroad, and to our socialist- 
at home, than a 
first-class America. 
Their only hope is that the sudden 
ending of war and inflation will 
send our economy into a tailspin. 
Then they can tell the world that 
free enterprise was the cause of 
all. 

But their hope is fading fast. The 
only real glimmer that remains is 
the chance that we ‘nay yet “predict” 
ourselves into a recession and | 
believe we could do just that. 


minded friends here 
recession in 


The “Scare” Game 

If I were a socialist, and if I 
wanted to discredit the free enter- 
prise system by producing a serious 
business slump, I think I would start 
predicting from the housetops that 
hard times were on their way. And 
if | could shout long enough and 
loud enough, and could get other 
people to take up my mournful cry, 
I think I could frighten millions of 
customers right out of the market- 
place. 

I think | could scare them into 
hoarding their money, instead of 
spending it on & new house or a 
new car or on most of the other 
things they had planned to buy this 
year. In the same way, too, I think 
I might persuade a number of busi- 
nessmen to become jittery and over- 
cautious — to postpone the intro- 
duction of new models and new pro- 
ducts, to cut back their expenses, 
deplete their inventories, curtail 
their research programs and pare 
down their payrolls. And if I could 
get enough customers and enough 
businessmen to believe me, we could 
very shortly have a sure-enough re- 
cession on our hands; and I would 
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Nout” te Author 


Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of the board of directors and chief 
executive officer of the United States Steel Corporation, is one of America’s 
outstanding businessmen and industrialists, as well as a gifted writer and 


speaker. 


Born at Pigeon Run, Ohio, May 3, 1890, the son of a coal miner, 
Mr. Fairless paid his way through college with money saved from his 
earnings as a school teacher. He attended Wooster College in Wooster, 
Ohio, and now is a trustee of that institution. He has received honorary 
degrees from at least nine other colleges and universities. 

Mr. Fairless held many executive positions in United States Steel 
prior to his present appointments, starting in 1935 as president of the 


Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corporation. 





be a great prophet, a friend of the 
people, and a shoo-in for public 
office. 

But the distressing fact today is 
that many of the gloomy predictions 
that we hear from time to time are 
not coming primarily from our 
socialist-minded friends, at all, but 
often from reputable economists and 
from business and financial experts 
who honestly want a free enterprise 
system. 

Now, it is a little hard for me, of 
course, to understand how anyone 
who believes in a free economy in 
theory, can show so little faith in it 
in practice. But I want to make it 
perfectly clear that [| do not chal- 
lenge the sincerity, the integrity or 
the professional ability of these gen- 
tlemen in any way. | do, however, 
question their perspective, their 
sense of proportion and their termi- 
nology. 

And to illustrate what I mean, let 
me turn for a moment to the only 
field in which | feel that | am quali- 
fied to debate the merit of their con- 
clusions. 


A Look at the Facts 

One of the barometers upon which 
these gentlemen rely heavily in pre- 
paring their forecasts of the eco- 
nomic weather is the operating rate 
in the steel industry. That, of course, 
is an excellent barometer, and it has 
been falling recently Except when 
strikes have interfered, the steel in- 
dustry has been running for many 
months at 100% of capacity or bet- 
ter; but in June, the rate dropped 
below the 100 mark and has never 
since climbed back to that level. 
Last month, this barometer stood just 
under 95, and I judge that it will 
probably average somewhat in that 
general neighborhood for the rest 
of the year. 
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So our economic weathermen are 
entirely correct when they say that 
steel production has fallen off. But 
it seems to me that they have become 
so obsessed with this downward 
trend, that they’ve lost all sense of 
proportion, 

The truth is that on the basis of 
present orders, and barring unfore- 
seen work stoppages, the American 
steel industry will produce, and will 
sell, more steel this year than ever 
before, in war or in peace, at any 
time in its history. In fact, present 
indications are that it will make 
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about 7 million tons more steel than 
it made in the all-time record year 
of 1951. 

And if that’s what our weather- 
men mean by the word “recession”, 
I can only say that the employees 
and the stockholders of U.S. Steel 
would like to see that kind of a re- 
cession for the rest of their natural 


lives. 


100% Isn't “Normal” 

Steel plants were never intended 
or designed to operate regularly at 
100% of capacity. Historically, the 
steel industry has always had to 
maintain a substantial reserve of 
capacity for use in times of great 
national emergency; and at such 
times, it is able to run at 100% only 
by resorting to the uneconomic use 
of marginal facilities, material and 
manpower. 

Even during the wartime years of 
1941 to 1945 — when we were 
breaking our necks to produce every 
pound of steel that we could, and 
when the plants of United States 
Steel alone were outproducing all 
the Axis nations put together — the 
average operating fate for the in- 
dustry as a whole was just 94% of 
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capacity — or almost exactly what 
it was last month. 

But, remember, of course, that our 
total capacity in those days was 
much smaller than it is now; and 
even if our operating rate today were 
to drop as low as 81% of present 
capacity, we would still be produc- 
ing, and selling, more steel than we 
did all through those frenzied years 
of World War II. 

So it seems to me that these fel- 
lows who are so alarmed by the re- 
cent trend in steel are a lot like the 
restaurant owner who was complain- 
ing to a customer about how terrible 
his business was. The customer was 
very much surprised. 

“Why, look, Joe.” he said, “every 
table in the place is filled and I’ve 
seen you turn away at least a dozen 
people while I’ve been sitting here.” 

“I know,” said the gloomy pro- 
prietor, “but six months ago I was 
turning away three dozen!” 

You can’t make a profit on the 
business you turn away, and that’s 
why I think that our present-day 
pessimists should develop a little 
perspective as they analyze these 
trends. I also think they should de- 
fine their terms, because to the 
average American, the word “reces- 
sion” is merely economic double- 
talk meaning “depression”. It is the 
exact opposite of the word “pros- 
perity”, and it is certainly a far cry 
from any business situation that now 
exists or that is likely to exist, so far 
as I can see. 


Cash Is Jingling 


In saying that, I am not trying to 
minimize the importance or the 
significance of trends; but as a busi- 
nessman, there is one statistic in 
which I put more faith than in any 
other — and that is the condition of 
the American consumer’s _ pocket- 
book. 

Today more people have jobs in 
America than ever before in our his- 
tory — about 631% million of them, 
in fact. They are also getting the 
highest wages in history. Personal 
income of the American people as a 
whole stands at an all-time peak. 
They are spending more money than 
ever before: and in spite of all they 
are spending. they still managed to 
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save the fabulous sum of $17 billion 
last year. 

I know, of course, that our pro- 
phets of pessimism are terribly wor- 
ried by the fact that there is no 
pent-up, post-war backlog of con- 
sumer demand, as there was at the 
end of World War II. But do you 
believe for a minute that all of these 
millions of people, with all of these 
billions of dollars in their pockets, 
have already bought everything they 
need and want? 

Well, neither do I. If the product 
is right and the price is right, they 
are ready and able to buy it. We 
only have to make what they want — 
and to make them want what we 
make. 

So what our pessimists are really 
talking about is not a recession, at 
all. It is nothing more or less than 
plain, old-fashioned competition, 
with plenty of enterprise and sales- 
manship. And that’s right down our 
alley! 

To sum it all up, therefore, let 
me put it this way: 

For nearly 15 years, this nation 
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“Yes, Mr. Raymond, we're always looking for ways to attract more people to our bank’. 





has been out on an economic bender 
of very large proportions, and in the 
process it has consumed intoxicating 
quantities of war, inflation, govern- 


ment handouts, deficit spending, 
ruinous taxation and__ predatory 
politics. And now it has come to the 
inevitable morning after. 


Going Through the Wringer 


Well, you don’t get over a party 
like that without having some kind 
of a hangover — or at least, so I’ve 
been told. There are just naturally 
bound to be headaches, dislocations 
and readjustments. But let’s recog- 
nize the headaches for what they 
really are: the pains produced by 
past excesses, and not the symptoms 
of some impending economic disease 
We are not sickening; we are recov- 
ering, and we have nothing to fear 
except, perhaps, the blandishments 
of our socialist-minded friends who 
will be back in full force next year 
trying to persuade us to take just 
one more little nip of the hair of the 
dog that bit us! 

But the only real cure for what 
ails us is plenty of exercise and 
hard work. 

All of us realize, of course, that 
many of the economic difficulties we 
see around us are properly the con- 
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cern of government, and that it is 
not within our power, as individuals, 
to correct them. 

We know that our jerry-built tax 
structure needs a complete overhaul 
job, so that the enormous revenues 
which our government must have, 
can be raised without destroying the 
incentive of our people to produce 
more and to buy more. 

We know that farm income is de- 
clining, and that no one yet has de- 
vised a government price-support 
program that will promote readjust- 
ment, instead of perpetuating malad- 
justment. 


Across the Seas 


And we know that millions of 
people in foreign lands are eager 
and anxious to buy American pro- 
ducts, but are not permitted by their 
governmenis to do so. 

A proper solution of these prob- 
lems in Washington would give a 
magnificent lift to the whole level 
of business activity; but much as [| 
want to see these problems solved, 
I do not share the unreasoning im- 
patience of some of my fellow citi- 
zens who have been so critical of 
Congressional delay in acting upon 
them. 

It seems to me that one of our 
major difficuliies stems from the fact 
that these important issues have, for 
20 years, been the subject of ill- 
considered, stopgap legislation that 
was jammed through the mill under 
the pressure of constant crisis and 
emergency. Now for the first time 
they are being subjected by commit- 
tees of conscientious and capable 
men; and I, for one, am willing to 
await the findings and recommenda- 
tions of these committees, for it had 
never occurred to me to expect that 
all of the evils of the past would or 
could be corrected in the space of a 
few months. 


What We Want 


We know what kind of America we 
want: an America that is free, peace- 
ful and prosperous — a land of ever- 
growing opportunity with a con- 
stantly-rising standard of living for 
all of our people in every walk of 
life. 

That is the kind of America which 
our forefathers built and handed 
down to us. It is the kind of America 
we have today. It is the kind of 
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America we hope — with God’s help 
— to keep. 

But that kind of America was 
never built or kept by men of little 
faith. It was built by men of courage 
and daring who had confidence in 
themselves and who were willing to 
risk their fortunes and their lives 
for what they wanted. In no other 
spirit could our American system 
have been conceived, and in no other 
spirit can it survive. 

So I repeat, it’s up to us. We can 
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have the kind of America we want 
if we have the enterprise, the cour- 
age and the faith to do so. We can- 
not afford to be over-cautious and 
afraid; nor can we afford, of course, 
to throw caution to the winds, for 
sound judgment was never more 
necessary than it is today. 

But all in the world we really need 
is less pessimism, more courage and 
optimism, and a full realization of 
the fact that nobody has yet made a 
dime by selling America short! END 


60% INCREASE IN CORRESPONDENT BALANCES LAST YEAR! 


By far the largest gain of any big city bank in our area (and possibly the 
largest in the nation). The reason? We save hours-and sometimes days-in 


collecting cash and collection items for our correspondents. Many banks 


have proved this to their satisfaction and profit. In the interest of your bank 


and its customers, we invite a comparison of our service with any other. 
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UNION BANK & TRUST CO. «/ Ler Angeles 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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OFFER YOUR CUSTOMERS THIS NEW, CONVENIENT, 
ERRORLESS BANK-BY-MAIL STAMP! As an added service 
that will build good will, and help you get more Bank-By- 
Mail customers, offer this new 2-in-1 stamp that makes it eas- 7 ss 
ier and faster to Bank-By-Mail. In a matter of seconds, checks : meres igo <t 
for deposit are properly endorsed and made non-negotiable. j pwns g 
With a flip of the wrist, deposit forms and return receipts 
are filled out, and return addresses stamped on envelopes. 
Every check, deposit form, return receipt, and envelope has 
a clear impression—saves time and eliminates errors in your 
bookkeeping department due to illegible hand writing. 











Here’s a chance to increase your business, to help your Bank- 
By-Mail customers, to make your Bank-By-Mail entry job 
easier, and to build good will. Fully illustrated circulars, 
printed with your bank name, offering the Duplex Bank-By- 
Mail Stamp to your customers supplied. All you do is enclose 
the circulars with each return receipt you mail. 
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| ery D. C. -— Interest Rates De-controlled? Representative Wright Patman 
(D., Texas) has told one (Pennsylvania) banker that he should consider letting the 
law and supply of money set interest rates on savings: (a) permit a bank to pay any 
rate of interest it desires on savings accounts by repeal of present laws; (b) per- 
mit a bank to pay interest on demand deposits it may wish. Congressman Patman says 
this will end a form of regimentation, and asks "are the bankers for free enter- 
prise?" 





Bank Ownership Succession: Comptroller of the Currency Gidney 
was favorably impressed by the appeal of Richard H. Barry of Fargo, 
North Dakota . .. a plea for acceptance of his plan for introducing 
institutional capital on a term basis to help retain ownership control 
of smaller banks within the community. The presentation was made at 
the convention of state supervisors in Philadelphia. Earlier, members 
of Congress had supported it and may be expected to publicize it at 
the coming session. 








Gist of the Barry Plan: On transfer of ownership, the bank would 
recapitalize with two common stock issues: (a) voting but paying no 
dividends, to be locally held; (b) non-voting but paying a fixed dividend, to be 
held by institutional investors. By foregoing dividends, the local owners would 
accumulate a sinking fund sufficient to redeem the non-voting stock in 15 to 20 
years .. . and pick up a capital gains plum. 





MR. GIDNEY 


Obstacles to Success: Though sympathetic with the objective, 
the Comptroller's office sees practical difficulties and a legal flaw 
in the plan: (a) local supporters are likely to shy away from an in- 
vestment that returns nothing for 15 years .. . hard to liquidate in 
an estate; (b) institutional investors are unlikely to accept non- 
voting shares; (c) legally, the issuance of two classes of common 
stock is not permissible for national banks .. . state bank situa- 
tions may vary. 








Comptroller's Unit Bank Views: Mr. Gidney Suggests that the 

MR. BARRY current practice of paying premium prices for banks in desirable lo- 
cations may defeat efforts to keep control local . . . especially where locally 
available capital cannot meet the price offered from outside. Also, that the con- 
tinued local control of a bank is often made possible by its correspondent bank 
- « - if the latter has confidence in the new management, it can and sometimes does 
lend against the bank's shares as collateral. 





Two Ex-Bankers Make Economy Mean Something: Bankers have had a reputation of 
being tough, of knowing financial corner-cutting, to achieve a goal. Whether this 
reputation is deserved or not, it is true that two ex-bankers, now in government 
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service, are demonstrating their willingness to be unpopular by enforcing practical 
economies. 

These two former bankers are now in charge at the Bureau of the Budget. AS 
this office was originally set up by Congress, it was to be a governor for the 


bureaucratic machine. 
Now a banker from Detroit and a banker from New York are in charge -- Joseph 


M. Dodge and Rowland R. Hughes. They have discovered new and unusual methods of 
saying "No." And meaning it. Neither of these ex-bankers is talking much about 
what they are doing. 

The team of Dodge and Hughes is winning no popularity laurels among the heads 
of government agencies and offices. But they are making public economy mean sSome- 
thing to the long-suffering taxpayer. In time, these ex-bankers will be rewarded 
with greater governmental efficiency and a shrinking national budget. 


SAVINGS -- Competition for Deposits: Pressure is building up on bank execu- 
tives across the nation to raise their interest rates on savings accounts. The old- 
timers who lived through the last bank "holiday" are being forced into line by new 
executives seeking volume. Federal Reserve and Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion regulations designed to discourage competitive campaigns for deposits, are now 
under pressure with indications that earlier strictness is passing. 





A "Gift" or "Compensation"? With the increase in interest rates, the next 
step is additional inducements to bring in accounts. FDIC and Federal Reserve regu- 
lations prohibit the granting of any "compensation" for the use of funds (other than 
allowable interest rates). The giving of knives, pencils, coffee servers, etc., is 
not now held to be "compensation," and banks are again using them as "gifts" for the 


opening of new accounts. 








An Inter-Agency Decision on Campaigns for Accounts: About two years ago, the 
officials of the Federal Reserve, Comptroller's office and FDIC, considered the 
principle involved in giving out wallets for new accounts . .. which a big bank was 
doing. An unpublicized memorandum held that the giving of a wallet (or similar 
article) was "properly chargeable to advertising in the endeavor of banks to build 
up goodwill to encourage thrift." 





CLAYTON ACT -= Supreme Court Petitioned on Transamerica Case: The Justice 
Department, on behalf of the Federal Reserve, has asked the High Court to review the 
Court of Appeals decision... that the Board failed to prove a case of monopoly 
under Section 7 of the Clayton Act. If it is granted the government presents a 
brief and probably Transamerica, also. Dates would be set for arguments. 





Heart of the Petition to the Supreme Court: Asks "this court to review one 
issue: whether the tendency to monopoly standard of Section 7 of the Clayton Act is 
satisfied by a showing of the cumulative effect of a large number of acquisitions on 
the economic situation in the entire area in which they are made" or must "the val- 
idity of each individual acquisition . . . be determined separately in relation to 
the particular "competitive areas in which (the) acquired . . . companies operate." 





What _is Monopoly? The Appeals Court in Philadelphia said the Reserve Board 
had not proved a Transamerica monopoly throughout the five-state Pacific Coast area 
-- the 12th Reserve district. The Board now stresses the Clayton Act's use of the 
word “tendency to monopoly" in this area as a whole. In effect, the Board wants the 
High Court to clarify the meaning of the Clayton Act as regards bank holding- 


companies. 3 — 
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Betuespa, OHIO — Work is in 
progress on an extensive remodeling 
and modernization program by the 


Goshen National Bank, Bethesda. 
Many new conveniences will be add- 
ed for both employees and customers, 
says Cashier R. C. Horton. 


An addition at the south side of 
the present building will increase the 
street frontage substantially, and an 
extra floor is being added at the 
rear of the building. An entirely new 
modern front will be built. The floor 
plan will be all-new, as will all the 
bank fixtures. 

Exterior of the building will be of 
light cream iron spot brick, with im- 
perial red Italian granite around the 
new aluminum-frame windows and 
door. Name of the bank will appear 
in large enamel letters on the brick 
wall above the front windows and 
entrance. 

Design was by Dalton & Dalton, 
architects of Cleveland. C. C. Mal- 
lonee of Bethesda is the contractor. 

xx 

Cedarhurst, Long Island, New 
York — Robley F. DeMott, vice 
president of the Peninsula National 
Bank of Cedarhurst, veteran of 20 
years service with that institution, 
has been elected president of the 
Kiwanis club of the Five Towns. Mr. 
DeMott is a charter graduate of the 
public relations school of the New 
York State Bankers Association at 
Syracuse University. 

xk 

Yucaipa, California — A com- 
parison of the nine-month period 
earnings statement of the Yucaipa 
Valley National Bank as of Septem- 
ber 30 with the corresponding period 
a year ago reveals some sturdy 
growth and excellent progress. 

President H. W. Morrison reports 
that net operating profit was $19,110, 
against $17,670. Net operating profit 
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plus miscellaneous income hit 
$20,407, compared with $17,753, 
and net addition to undivided profits 
was $11,051, against only $7,832 in 
the nine months ending September 
30, 1952. Net profit per share ran 
$22.10, compared with $15.66. 
xk 

Akron, lowa — Clark T. Arnott 
has resigned as cashier of the Bank 
of Centerville, South Dakota, and 
purchased a substantial block of 
stock in the First National Bank of 
Akron. He has been elected execu- 
tive vice president and a member of 
the board. Bankers Service Company 
of Des Moines negotiated the sale. 

Before he became cashier of the 
Bank of Centerville, Mr. Arnott was 
cashier of the Citizens State Bank of 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota. He was 
associated with the latter institution 
for 11 years, during which period he 
served 314 years in the Navy during 
World War II and a second assign- 
ment of 114 years in the Korean en- 
gagement. 





CLARK T. ARNOTT 
Has been banker in three states. 


Powhatan, Virginia — The ever- 
progressive Bank of Powhatan has 
let contract to Gay & Company of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, for construc- 
tion of a completely modern new 
bank building. Expected cost of the 
building, vault, furniture and fix- 
tures, is $100,000. Air-conditioning 
is one of the features it will offer. 

Organized in 1922, and with total 
footings of only $70,000 a year later 
when W. R. Parker, present execu- 
tive vice president and cashier came 
to Powhatan to manage its affairs, 
the institution now has total re- 
sources of $614 million. Powhatan’s 
population is less than 200, and this 
entire county has a population of 
less than 6,000. 


xk 
Hartford, Alabama — Just a few 
more days — early this month — 


and the First National Bank of Hart- 
ford will be moving into its fine 
new air-conditioned building. Q. J. 
Borland, executive vice president, in- 
forms THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
that the bank will boast the most 
modern conveniences for staff and 
customers, 
xk 

Alexandria, Minnesota — Be- 
lieved to be the first drive-in service 
in the state outside of Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul and Saint Cloud, is that 
of the Alexandria State Bank, which 
went into operation recently. At the 
same time, the bank also inaugurated 
its new addition which houses book- 
keeping personnel and equipment, as 
well as the drive-in facility. 

President George E. Buscher tells 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER: “We 
have long felt that a drive-in unit 
was necessary for the convenience of 
our depositors. The parking prob- 
lem necessitated this improvement. 
The bookkeeping room will now 
eliminate the machine noise which 
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we previously had in the bank, and 
we feel that the combination of the 
two improvements — drive-in teller’s 
window and new bookkeeping room 

will expedite our service, which, 
of counse, is our major aim to our 
customers”. 

Air-conditioning throughout the 
old building and the new addition 
was another feature of the bank’s 
improvement program. 

ax 

Milford, Pennsylvania — 
tion of a special 13-man committee 
to study branch-banking in Pennsy]l- 
vania is reported by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association’s council 
of administration, following its Fall 
meeting at State College. President 
J. C. Warner, Jr., president of the 
First National Bank of Milford, says 
the committee is to consider all as- 
pects of the situation in every area 
of the state, and report its findings 
to the council at its Spring meeting 
next March 28-29 at Sky Top. 

Annual convention of the P.B.A. 
was scheduled for Atlantic City on 
May 23-26, 1954. 

x** 

Chicago, Illinois — Directors of 
the American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago have made four 
new staff appointments, it is report- 
ed by President Lawrence F. Stern. 

William B. Cudahy, member of 
the investment division of the trust 
department, has been named vice 
president in charge of security analy- 
sis and research. He is a native Chi- 
cagoan, graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Northwestern University law 
school. Since his discharge as a lieu- 
tenant in the Coast Guard in October 
1945, he has devoted himself to spec- 
ializing in investment analysis. 
_Luther C. Dilatush, named assis- 
tant vice president, and Edwin C. 
King, appointed assistant trust 
officer, also are associated with the 
irust department, the former as an 
investment officer, the latter as a 
member of the personal trust divi- 
sion. Mr. Dilatush joined American 
National Bank in July 1949 after 
spending 19 years as an investment 
counsel in New York city. Mr. King 
has had 16 years’ experience in trust 
administration prior to joining the 
bank in September, is a graduate of 
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Oregon State College and Chicago 
Kent College of Law. 

Harold N. Snapp, appointed assis- 
tant vice president, has a background 
of 43 years of active banking expe- 


rience, has served with American 
National Bank since its inception. 
He is presently in charge of the sav- 
ings division. 


Gauker-Educator Presentation 








Los Angeles, California — Victor 
H. Rossetti, chairman of the board 
of the Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, recently cele- 
brated his 60th anniversary in the 
banking profession. To honor the 
occasion, the 450 directors, officers 
and employees of the bank establish- 
ed the Victor H. Rossetti scholarship 
fund at Loyola University of Los 
Angeles. The fund will be used to 
finance Loyola business students and 
will be awarded on the basis of 
character, academic merit, and finan- 
cial need. Mr. Rossetti is chairman 
of the board of regents at Loyola. 

Victor H. Rossetti entered banking 
in 1893 as an office boy for the Wells 
Fargo & Company Bank in San 
Francisco, As an assistant cashier 
he left there in 1911 to come to Los 
Angeles as cashier of the Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank. He was 
elected vice president in 1917, direc- 
tor in 1918, and the bank’s fourth 
president in 1931. On September 
15 this year he became chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer. 

0. T. Lawler, executive vice presi- 
dent, became the bank’s fifth presi- 
dent since its founding 82 years ago. 
It is the oldest bank in southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

This picture was made during the 
award ceremonies. 








IN HONOR of the 60th anniversary in banking of Victor H. Rossetti, chairman of the board 
of the Farmers & Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles, O. T. Lawler, bank president, is 
shown here presenting to Father Charles Casassa, S. J., president of Loyola University of Los 
Angeles, the Victor H. Rossetti scholarship fund. (See accompanying story). 
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FIRST FFA MEMBER from Crawford county to win a place on the Pennsylvania dairy cattle 





ee Wi 


judging team, Roger Rockwell (second from left) here receives a check for $50 from President 
John D. Bainer (left) of the Merchants National Bank & Trust Company of Meadville. The 
young lady is Miss Beth Magee, who last month became Mrs. Roger Rockwell. With them is 
D. L. Crum, county supervisor of vocational agriculture. (See accompanying story). 


Meadville, Pennsylvania— Roger 
Rockwell, member of the Future 
Farmers of America, has been award- 
ed a $50 check by the Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Meadville in recognition of his be- 
coming the county’s first FFA mem- 
ber in 25 years to win a place on the 
state judging team for dairy cattle. 
The award went toward wedding ex- 
penses for the youth and Miss Beth 
Magee, both of whom graduated 
from highschool last June. They 
were married on October 2, and left 
immediately for Waterloo, lowa, and 
the National Dairy Congress, after 
which they went to Chicago for the 
National Dairy Show. The couple 
plans to build a new home on the 
Rockwell farm, three miles south of 
Union City on Route 8. (See accom- 
panying picture). 

xk 

Courtland, Minnesota — Capital 
of the Courtland State Bank has been 
increased to $25,000, by action of a 
special stockholders meeting. 


Now, the progressive independent 
community bank has its sights train- 
ed on a new building being construct- 
ed this Fall and ready for occupany 


by January or February. 
xk 


Winnetka, Illinois — With their 
local boys participating brilliantly 
in the American Legion junior base- 
ball finals at Miami recently, the 
people in the vicinity of Winnetka 
were eager to hear the radio broad- 
casts of the games. As is so often 
the case, a progressive, neighborly 
independent community bank com- 
plied with their wishes. 

The Winnetka Trust & Savings 
Bank brought to Chicago's north 
shore area the play-by-play accounts 
of the tournament games in which 
Winnetka’s Post Number 10 team 
competed. Baseball fans everywhere 
know, of course, that Winnetka plow- 
ed through the meet to second place, 
finally bowing to Yakima, Washing- 
ton in the finals. 

Charles A. Strahorn, vice presi- 








dent and cashier of the alert bank, 
tells THe INDEPENDENT BANKER that 
they were mighty happy to perform 
this additional fine public service. 
“Judging by reports,” says he, “the 
advertising results were excellent, 
and public relations for the banking 
profession received a definite boost.” 


x* 


Omaha, Nebraska — A veteran 
employee and a comparative new- 
comer have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the First National Bank of 
Omaha. 

Charles K. Voorhees joined the 
bank in 1947 after previous banking 
experience at Hastings and Edgar, 
both in this state, and with the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Omaha and the RFC’s local office. 
He has ben assistant cashier since 


1948. 


Oscar H. Holquist boasts the long- 
est term of service with the bank, ex- 
cept for that of T. L. Davis, board 
chairman. Mr. Holquist joined the 
staff in July 1906, starting as mes- 
senger in the mail department. He 
has served through all operations, 
hecame assistant cashier in 1942, 
cashier in 1950. He retains the latter 
post along with his new title. 

Two new assistant vice presidents 
were elected by the bank: E. T. Tan- 
ner, who has been in the organization 
since 1925 and was made an assis- 
tant cashier earlier this year, and 
Donald W. Ryan, who returns to the 
First National from the North Side 
Bank, where he went in 1947. 


xx 


Campbell Hill, Illinois — Located 
in this small town of 350 population 
in the Northwest corner of Jackson 
county, the First State Bank now has 
deposits of more than $1 million, 
Cashier Edward C. Knop reports. 
The bank building is in process of 
being remodeled to care for constant- 
ly-increasing volume. 
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Canton, Ohio — Only reason that 
Charles W. Keplinger, vice president 
and executive committee chairman of 
the Canton National Bank, didn’t 
report for work as usual on his 94th 
birthday, September 12, was that it 
was a Saturday, and the bank nor- 
mally is closed on Saturdays. 

Mr. Keplinger has been in the 
banking business on the same site 
here in Canton for 73 years, starting 
in as a bookkeeper for Isaac Harter, 
a private banker. His associates re- 
port that he is on the job every day, 
enjoys good health, still drives a 
car. He is a director of Metropolitan 
Brick, Inc., which he helped found. 

A son, John, is executive vice presi- 
dent of Hercules Motors Corporation, 
and another, Robert, is president of 
Carrollton Clay Products Company. 

xk 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Upton spent a very 
enjoyable vacation recently in Estes 
Park, Colorado. As most Oklahoma 
bankers well know, Mr. Upton is the 


hard-working cashier of the First 
National Bank of Tahlequah. 
xk 
Maplewood, Missouri Just 


rounding out a half-century in the 
banking business is Charles N. Gilles, 
president of the Maplewood Bank & 
Trust Company. He has headed the 
institution the past seven years, after 
having joined the bank as a vice 
president 23 years ago. He is a form- 
er president of the Saint Louis 
County Bankers Association. 

Mr. Gilles has had a long and 
varied career in banking. He first 
entered the business with the Trust 
Company of Saint Louis County in 
Clayton, incorporated in 1902. Four- 
teen years later he resigned to accept 
a position with a large Saint Louis 
manufacturing firm handling domes- 
tic and foreign credits. 

During the early part of his career, 
Mr. Giles attended the Saint Louis 
University law school, and was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri bar in 191] 
after graduation. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed a state bank examiner. In 
that capacity he worked in all parts 
of Missouri under five different 
finance commissioners. For the first 
two years he examined country 
banks, then during the next six years 
acted as chief examiner and liquida- 
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ting agent in Saint Louis and the 
county. He liquidated a number of 
banks and because of his expert 
knowledge of financial problems, 
was of material assistance to the 
office of the circuit attorney in the 
prosecution of banking offenses. 

Other officers of the Maplewood 
Bank are Edward H. Rabenberg, 
chairman of the board; Joe M. Lu- 
kens, vice president; W. H. Hell- 
wege, secretary-treasurer, and N, T. 
Pate, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

ak 

Los Angeles, California — A 
record turnout of approximately 190 
community bankers met at the club- 
house of the Alden Farms Company 

Los Angeles recently for the an- 
nual agriculture conference of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
Southern California. 

Honoring the milk and dairy in- 
dustry as one of the most important 
development of 

the conference 


in the economic 

southern California, 
was addressed by T. D. Lewis, vice 
president of Arden Farms. In_ his 
talk titled “Milk Pails Mean Money” 
Mr. Lewis covered the economic as- 
pects of both the production and the 
ithe southern 


processing of milk in 








half of the state. Another feature of 
the meeting was a tour of the Arden 
plant, largest milk-producing opera- 
tion west of the Rockies. 


Bankers in attendance saw the 
milk received, processed and bottled 
or placed in Arden’s huge cold 
storage facilities. Especially interest- 
ing was the glass pipeline, through 
which was visible the flow of milk 
throughout the pasteurization and 
homogenization processes. 

Ralph V. Arnold, president of the 
First National Bank of Ontario, pre- 
sided over the conference in his 
capacity as vice president of the asso- 
ciation, President William C. Neary, 
vice president of the Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, was 
in the East on business. 

Special guests at the speakers’ 
table were Roger Jessup, prominent 
dairyman and member of the Los 
Angeles county board of supervisors. 
and J. Frank Holt, president of Ar- 
den Farms. (See picture below). 

xk 

Tribune, Kansas — Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Liggett announce the marriage 
of their son, William E., and Joan P. 
Hiser on October 3. The groom is an 
electrical engineer with General 
Electric in Syracuse, New York. His 
father is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Tribune. END 





“MILK PAILS MEAN MONEY” was the subject of the featured address at the recent agricultural 


a. 





meeting of the Indep 
accompanying story. 


Speaker was T. D. Lewis (ext 


of Southern California, as reported in the 
right), vice president of Arden Farms 


Company. With him in this photo are Ned M. Clidton (left), manager of the Milk Producers 
Protective Association, and Ralph V. Arnold, presid@at of the First National Bank of Ontario, 
vice president of the association and presiding officer at the meeting. Locks Martin, the 


Arden Farms “giant”, looks on. 
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AUDITING © OPERATIONS 
By Marshall Corns 





QO. (by Mr. R., New Jersey): We 
have quite a volume of install- 
ment loan paper — over 3,000 pay- 
ments each month. Up to the pre- 
sent time, the date of the monthly 
payment is the same as the date 
of the note. Recently, however, we 
have read about the advantages, 
from a volume posting standpoint, 
of adjusting our payment dates 
so that they fall-due on a set date 
each month. As there is some ad- 
vantage, we are considering a 
change. 

Do you have any suggestions? 


A. — While a number of banks 
have adopted the plan of having all 
payments come due on the same date 
and such a plan is advantageous from 
a volume posting standpoint, there 
are many disadvantages, most im- 
portant of which is in connection 
with following up delinquencies and 
the overtime involved in posting all 
items the same day. 

Generally, a better control is 
maintained over delinquencies and 
better service can be given to those 
accounts in “difficulties” by having 
the payment dates staggered, as it 
eliminates “peaks” and “valleys”, 
which are costly from an operating 
standpoint. 

From a delinquency standpoint, 
there would, however, appear to be 
an advantage in using two days a 
month if the people borrowing from 
the bank are salaried employees who 
are paid on the 15th and last day of 
the month. Having the due-dates of 
payment on the 5th and 20th would 
approximate payday. 

Q. (by Mr. O., Missouri): | notice 
that some of the larger banks 
which | have recently visited have 
all of their female personnel, out- 
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side of the secretaries to the senior 
officers, wear similar clothes or 
uniforms. What are the advan- 
tages? We might consider having 
our employees do likewise. 

A. — It is an excellent idea and 
has many advantages, particularly in 
that it saves wear-and-tear on the 
clothes which comes about from girls 
doing clerical work. From a morale 
standpoint, it is on excellent equali- 
zer in that it does not place a girl 
who has heavy personal financial 
burdens or obligations at home at a 
disadvantage to her more fortunate 
associates who can spend as much of 
their salaries as they please for 
clothes. 

Generally in such 
furnish each girl two skirts, one of 


cases, banks 


MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 
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which they have cleaned weekly, 
while the girls buy the blouses, which 
they launder themselves. 

The most important advantage is 
indirect, because unconsciously high 
heels and fancy shoes do not go 
with uniforms, so, in order to be 
in good taste, girls usually switch 
to walking shoes or shoes with 
French heels, which are not only 
more appropriate, but comfortable 
and healthful, as well. 

As long as you are considering 
furnishing the girls with uniforms, 
why not consider furnishing the 
male tellers with coats? 


Q. (by Mr. B., Pennsylvania): We 
are a bank with resources of 
$****, We presently have **** 
directors, of whom only the presi- 
dent is an officer of the bank. 
Based on our size and location, 
how many directors should we 
have? How many active officers 
of the bank should be on the board 
of directors? 


A. — It is as bad to have too many 
directors as it is to have too few. 
Too small a board does not provide 
for a quorum, not because of a small 
numerical size, but because of the 
difficulty of getting two or three 
directors for a meeting. Where there 
is a small board, several of whose 
members are active officers of the 
bank, there is usually a quorum pre- 
sent. This type of arrangement re- 
sults in a bank being dominated, 
usually by the president, with the 
directors being nothing more than 
figureheads. 

The principal advantage of hav- 
ing a large board is that it is some- 
times difficult and requires many 
calls to get a sufficient number to- 
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gether to make up a quorum. While 
a larger board of directors, because 
of their connections, can sometimes 
benefit a bank, a large board has the 
tendency to become unwieldy unless 
the individual directors can dis- 
charge their obligations through 
serving on a committee to which ad- 
ministrative responsibility is dele- 
gated. 

A bank your size should have be- 
tween seven and 10 directors, of 
whom no more than a minimum of 
two or a maximum of three — in 
other words, 25% should be 
officens active in the management of 
the bank. 

Now that we are getting close to 
the end of the year and as long as 
you are considering a change in your 
board, I call your attention to the 
fact that an increase or decrease in 
the board of directors must be ap- 
proved and ratified by the stock- 
holders. The notice to the stock- 
holders to attend the annual meeting 
should set forth the information that 


it is contemplated to change the 
number of directors. 

Q. (by Mr. P., Mississippi): Due 
to our rapid growth, we find our- 
selves short-handed in certain de- 
partments. While we are training 
new employees, they are not ad- 
vancing rapidly enough to take 
over. Some of the employees, 
knowing of this situation, have in- 
formed us that they are willing to 
defer their vacations if we will 
pay them the extra salary for the 
two or three weeks, instead of the 
vacations to which they are en- 
titled. 

Our officers’ opinions are some- 
what divided on the question. 

A. — Although the fact that the 
employees are willing to forego their 
vacations, under the circumstances 
you describe, is considerably com- 
mendable from the standpoint of co- 
operation, I would not think serious- 
ly of taking them up on it, for a 
number of reasons — the most impor- 
tant of which is that periodical vaca- 
tions and absences from an assigned 
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W. ALTON JONES 

has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. He is chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Cities Service Company, and in 
1950-51 was chairman of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. For many years he has been 
active in the National Petroleum Council, the 
National Air Council and the American Gas 
Association. Mr. Jones also is a director of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


job, so that the job can be taken by 
others is an essential facet of an 
internal control program. 
Secondly, the purpose of a vaca- 
tion is to enable a person who has 
been confined to a certain job for 
a period of time, to have a change 
of scenery, to rest up from the strain 
of the job, and generally “recharge 
his batteries”. A tired or bored em- 
ployee is generally a crabby, if not 
discourteous, employee. 


Q. (by Mr. M., North Dakota): 
Our annual stockholders meeting 
is on the second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Every year we go to the work 
and trouble of preparing reports 
covering the operations of the 
bank during the past year, for pre- 
sentation to our stockholders. It is 
very hard for us to get the stock- 
holders to attend the annual meet- 
ing, although we have over 50 
stockholders. Generally, only one 
or two, outside of the directors, 
attend. 

What do banks do to get the 
stockholders to come to the annual 
meeting? We read from time to 
time about banks holding annual 
dinners and parties, etc., but we 
do not think this is a good plan to 
follow. 

A. — The way to have good atten- 
dance at your meetings is to make 
them interesting. Stockholders can 
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be invaluable in helping the bank 
grow and develop by recommending 
the services of the bank to their 
friends. They must, however, be in- 
terested in what is going on and 
pleased with the progress of the 
bank. 

I would suggest that prior to the 
meeting you write to each  stock- 
holder, calling to their attention the 
duties and responsibilities which the 
directors exercise on their behalf, 
and that you have some plans for 
the coming year which will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Invite male 
stockholders to bring their wives, 
and female stockholders their hus- 


bands. 


Q. (by Mr. C., Indiana): Is there 
any other way of auditing savings 
accounts except by sending out 
direct verification letters? As some 
people have an idea that the fact 
that they have a savings account 
is very confidential, we somewhat 
hesitate to send them a letter. 

A, — One of the best ways to con- 
firm savings accounts is to have 
members of the audit staff take over 
the operation of the savings depart- 
ment at interest-payment dates, when 
they can have the opportunity, when 
entering the interest earned in the 
passbook. to check the balance 
shown by the passbook with the 
balance shown on the ledger card. 





HARRY M. ARTHUR 

is the new president of the A.B.A.’s state 
bank division, elected at the Washington 
convention, as reported last month. Repre- 
senting South Carolina on the executive 
council of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Arthur heads the Arthur State Bank 
of Union, the Woodruff State Bank, Wood- 
ruff, and the Chesnee Cash Depository, 
Chesnee, all in that state. 
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Discrepancies due to interest not be- 
ing entered in the passbook and ad- 
justments due to withdrawals being 
permitted without having the book, 
also can be checked at this time. 

Q. (by Mr. G., Illinois): We think 
that our credit department devotes 
too much time to answering credit 
inquiries received from other banks 
and mercantile houses on cus- 
tomers and non-customers alike. 
Is there any way we can reduce 
this activity and yet give good 
service? 

A. — I presume that these credit 
inquiries are answered without any 
charge being assessed the inquirer. 
Why do you go to the trouble of 
answering credit inquiries on a com- 
pany or individual who is not your 
customer? A suitable form letter can 
be devised to courteously inform the 
inquirer that the subject of their 
inquiry is not a customer and you 
do not have any information. 

The answers to credit inquiries on 
customers can be simplified consi- 
derably if the reason for the inquiry 
is properly analyzed. Too much time 
is spent by banks in furnishing de- 
tailed information on their customers 
in response to inquiries made by a 
mercantile house to whom their cus- 
tomer has applied for the ordinary 
privileges of a charge account. 

In connection with inquiries made 
by your own customers, banks have 
an obligation to cooperate by in- 
quiring of other local banks, or 
through their correspondent banks 
if the subject of the inquiry is locat- 
ed in another city. Many of these 
cases can be eliminated, however, by 
having your customer make inquiry 
to the bank direct. 

In order to avoid abuse, you 
should determine the cost of hand- 
ling a credit inquiry and see that the 
cost and number of requesis are re- 
flected in the account analysis, where 
the customer can either be called on 
to directly pay for such expense or 
requested to maintain better-com- 
pensating balances. END 


Back to School! 


More than 12 million people are 
expected to accept the invitation ex- 
tended by the nation’s schools, to 
visit the local schools during Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 8- 
14. 





CLASSIFIED 
* ADS « 


Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 
word, except words in capital letters are 15c 
each. Blind address computed as six addi- 
tional words. 


In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








COLORED TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 


Colors conform to A.B.A. standards. Your 
initial order filled at special get-acquainted 
price of 59c per 1,000. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 





TROPICAL FISH 


TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 





TOP MANAGEMENT 


Experienced vice president seeks position 
in progressive bank; 36 years’ experience in 
all phases of commercial banking. Desires to 
fill a top management position. Write Box 
189, c/o The Independent Banker. 





STAMPS, AN INVESTMENT HOBBY? 
Explose this fascinating field with profit 
through “Philatelic Investment Letter’. Parti- 
culars free. S. Billey, Castle Rock, Minnesota. 





TO BUY 
Used Burroughs electric posting machine. 
American 400 check cancelle;. 
Steel and cardboard files. 
One electric check endorser. 
Write P.O. Box 282, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 


nest 100 steel type safety deposit boxes; 
recond. Brandt money changers; 
recond. Staats money changers; 
Abbott money counter and packer; 
check canceling machines; 
Several 3 x 5 and 4 x 6 steel Kardex cabinets; 
1 8-dr. steel check file; 
1 Rem.-Rand insulated posting cabinet; 
1 Diebold insulated posting cabinet; 
1 bank money chest. 
C. A. Doyle 
316 Gibson St. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS 
You can’t beat this for value. Only 65c per 
1,000 on your initial order for any quantity. 
Printed two colors for easy visibility. WAT- 
KINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 





BANKERS! 


Brighten your office with a cheery Vinylite 
plaque reading: 
Old bankers never die, 
They just lose interest. 
Makes a sprightly and unusual gift. Only 
$1.45 postpaid. Crown Accessories, Box 
6195B Apex, Washington, D.C. 
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for 
BETTER BANKING 








@ “Magic Carpet’’ Is 
First-Rate Welcome Mat 
For Alert Banks 


A; IN ALMOST any other competi- 
tive business field in America, bank- 
ing business “goes where it is wel- 
come, and stays where it is well 
treated”. This department has_pre- 
sented, and pledges to continue to 
present, every possible good idea 
which progressive bankers can use 
to make their bank customers and 
prospects feel truly welcome. 
Besides the various public rela- 
tions and advertising ideas that have 
been discussed in previous issues, 
how else can the progressive banker 
make his customers feel welcome? 
One way, of course, is to spot that 
customer as he approaches your bank 
building, rush up and open the door 
for him. You thus are giving him a 
welcoming gesture as old as Time. 
But with today’s rush of duties, ob- 
viously you cannot do this yourself, 
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TWO CUSTOMERS of the First National Bank of Van 





he, 


nor can you even afford to hire a 
dependable doorman. 


The electronic age, however, has 
brought you a wonderful substitute, 
a device to give your bank customer 
that friendly sign of welcome that 
you yourself would like to extend. 


H. E. Rogier, president of the 
First National Bank of Vandalia. 


Illinois, sensed the importance of 
customer-welcoming. Today. as his 
customer approaches the bank en- 
trance, unseen “employees” snap 
open the door wide, and hold it oven 
until the customer is fully inside ihe 
building. The secret is in the “Magic 
Carpet” controls which operate on 
the simple principle of actuating a 
door-opening mechanism whenever 
a person steps on the “Magic Carpet” 
when approaching the door. The 
latter remains open until the person 
passes through, then closes automati- 
cally as he steps off the “Magic Car- 
pet”. A safety section in the “Magic 
Carpet” prevents the door from 


even 
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alia, Iinois put the “Magic Carpet’ 


the 


at 


the institution’s entrance to use as they leave and enter the bank. 
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H. E. ROGIER 
First with “Magic Carpet’. 


opening against anyone standing in 
the path of the door’s swing. 

“Magic Eye” and “Magic Carpet” 
controls and door opening and clos- 
ing mechanisms are made by the 
Stanley Works of New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

The mechanism is operated by 
compressed air and is below the ce- 
ment entrance floor, so is absolutely 
noiseless and therefore mysterious, 
Mr. Rogier explains. The “Magic 
Carpet” reacts to a very light touch, 
so that the doors will open even for 
a small dog. 

“In fact”, says the Vandalia bank- 
er, “several of the local dogs make 
frequent trips through the doors fol- 
lowing or looking for their masters. 
The children get a big kick out of 
the doors”. 

There are four banks in Illinois 
which have “Magic Eye” controls 
for their entrances. We believe that 
the First National Bank of Vandalia 
is the first in that state to have the 
Stanley “Magic Carpet” controls on 
a double set of plateglass doors. 

Mr. Rogier says to THE INpE- 
PENDENT BANKER: “The doors are 
Libby-Owens-Ford plate-glass doors. 
We have had many compliments on 
this installation and would recom- 
mend it to any bank.” 


BANKS 


BOUGHT 
and SOLD 


A CONFIDENTIAL, PERSONAL SERVICE 
FOUNDED ON 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 


HENRY H BYERS Pres 
Lock Box 1435 
DES MOINES 5 IOWA 
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@ Local News in Pictures 
Makes a Big Hit 
For Indiana Bank 


a personal interest in all 
the worthwhile affairs of his local 
community is the mark of the suc- 
cessful independent banker. 


To prove this genuine interest, 

and to let the community know of 
this friendly attitude, the Peoples 
Bank of Claypool, Indiana, devised 
a very effective demonstration. Bank- 
er-readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, desirous of bringing more 
traffic into their banks and aligning 
themselves even more closely with 
the folks in their communities, 
would be well advised to adopt some 
form of this “/dea for Better Bank- 
ing.” 
John B. Collins, cashier of the 
Peoples Bank of Claypool, is some- 
thing of a photo fan and enjoys tak- 
ing pictures of local interest. His 
bank has installed a beaverboard dis- 
play on which are posted snapshots 
taken by local people of community 
individuals and their activities. It 
may be a school play, a Lions party, 
a Farm Bureau meeting, or anything 
of local interest. 

The snapshots which are posted on 
the display panel shown in the ac- 
companying photo all concerned a 
special subject of general interest to 
the entire community. These snaps 
were taken at the farm of Joe Pal- 
mer, just east of Claypool. 

Joe was seriously ill just at plow- 
ing-time. The local Lions club and 
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window like this, described above. 
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ARE YOU A PHOTO FAN? Your customers are! Capitalize on that fact by using a picture 


Joe's neighbors and friends came over 
to his place one morning with 40 
tractors and farm equipment “and 
plowed, harrowed and got his land 
ready. In fact, they even planted 
some. A local person took pictures 
of the event, which were displayed 
on the bank display board. 

Whether the bank’s snapshot dis- 
play covers one general event like 
this, or many individual events, the 
folks in Claypool and surrounding 
territory come to see and enjoy pic- 
tures of their friends, relatives and 
even themselves. It brings them in 
even closer touch with their own com- 
munity. 

In the words of Mr. Collins, “This 
sort of display is good business and 
worthy of consideration as a public 
service by a bank.” END 


THIS Is the 
America We Want! 


The American people have a huge 
backlog of savings to cushion the 
economy against a recession, accord- 
ing to Henry J. Taylor, radio com- 
mentator and newsmen. 

Cash on hand and on deposit 
would pay off all consumer credit 
loans, pay cash for the entire 1953 
output of the automobile industry 
and for 1 million new homes, and, 


in addition, buy all the shares in the 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, in the words of this 
observer. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
The Independent Banker, published 
monthly at Minneapolis, Minn., for 
Oct. 1, 1953. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher — Roger J. Lewis, 625 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Editor — Same. 

Managing editor — Same. 

Busi 9 — Arnold E. 
Kadue, 625 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. The owner is: Lewis-Kadue Pub- 
lishing Co., 625 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Stockholders: Roger 
J. Lewis, same address; Arnold E. 
Kadue, same address. 

3. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

(Signed) Roger J. Lewis, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 9th day of October, 1953. 

(Seal). 

(Signed) Robert F. Meurer 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minn. 
My commission expires Nov. 28, 1959. 
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Public Relations Men 
Back Sound Money Plan 


ee of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, recognizing 
the need for universal understanding 
of the importance of sound money 
policies, adopted a resolution calling 
for thorough explanations of the 
money system “in plain laymen’s 
terms’, at the association’s 38th an- 
nual convention in Detroit, on Octo- 
ber 16. (See editorial, “Money .. . 
Whose Business Is It, Anyway?” on 
Page 30). 
The resolution reads: 


“Basic to Security” 
“RESOLVED THAT, as directors of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, we hereby give vigorous en- 
dorsement to these three principles, 
which we believe are basic to the 
security and welfare of the country 


“1, Banks and bankers should do 
everything within their power to fos- 
ter sound money, stability of pur- 
chasing power and opposition to the 
forces of violent inflation or defla- 
tion. 

“2. Toward this end, we should 
do our utmost to cooperate with the 
government in meeting its financial 
needs in ways that will not only be 
of present help, but will avoid 
‘passing the buck’ needlessly to 
future generations. 

“3. This is a time which invites 
complacency; therefore, we should 
make a special effori now to support 
policies which will benefit the 
country as a whole, regardless of 
party, regional and class interests. 


We should make an effort to explain 
those principles wherever money and 
banking are concerned in plain lay- 
men’s terms. Public understanding 
is the most powerful guarantee 
against violent swings from one un- 
sound extreme to another”. 

Newly-elected president of the 
F.P.R.A. is Lee L. Matthews, presi- 
dent of the American Trust Com- 
pany of South Bend, Indiana. He 
succeeded William B. Hall, vice 
president of the Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, who became ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Rod = Maclean, 
assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Union 
Bank & Trust 
Company of Los 
Angeles, was elect- 
ed first vice presi- 
dent. 

Named _ second 
vice president was 
W. W. Delamater, 
vice president of Tradesmen’s Land 
Title Bank & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. Third vice presidency went 
to W. E. Singletary, assistant vice 
president of Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston - Salem, North 
Carolina. 





ROD MACLEAN 


Harold W. Lewis, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was re-elected treasurer. 

Ten members were elected to the 
board of directors. These got one- 
year terms: John J. Kirn, president 
of the Farmers & Citizens Bank, Lan- 
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PASSBOOKS? 


@ CoMMERCIAL Books 
@ Savincs Books 
@ Macuine Postine Books, 





ALL MAKES ®@ 3-To-Pace Covers 

Submit Samples and Request Prices from 
GENERAL PASS BOOK COMPANY 
40 Merchant Street * Ste. Genevieve, Missouri : 


CHECKCOVERS? 


@ Pocket CHECKCOVERS 


@ Covers For 
PERSONALIZED CHECKS 
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BEN S. SUMMERWILL 

was elected vice president of the state bank 
division of the A.B.A. at the Washington 
convention, as reported in the October issue. 
He is chairman of the board of the lowa 
State Bank & Trust Company, lowa City, 
and long a familiar figure at A.B.A. and 
1.B.A. meetings. 


caster, Ohio; ~ Howard A. Lincoln, 
vice president of the Puget Sound 
National Bank, Tacoma, and Wilson 
Parfitt, assistant vice president of the 
First National Bank, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

E. T. Hetzler, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, was elected to a_ two-year 
term. 


Long-Term Directors 


Three-year terms went to: John P. 
Anderson, vice president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey; John J. 
Ahearn, manager of the public rela- 
tions and travel department of 
American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C.; J. A. Ansley, vice 
president and cashier of the Lee 
County Bank, Fort Myers, Florida; 
Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Dan W. Hogan, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of City National 
sank & Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, and John T. Williams, vice 
president of the Bankette Company, 
Boston. END 
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Nor THE SMALLEST PROBLEM con- 
fronting the country banker is to 
avoid narrowness and smallness 
in his thinking. 

The city banker has many asso- 
ciates in his own shop and close 
proximity to others in his field. 
but the country banker is some- 
what isolated. Bankers are con- 
stantly told that they must be 
leaders in their communities. It is 
dificult to conceive of restricted 
and narrow men as leaders. Thus. 
it is definitely undesirable to be- 
come so engrossed in our own 
little field that we overlook the 
broader aspects of our business, 
as well as the entire economy. 


Conventions Valuable 


The conventions, conferences 
and meetings available to us all, 
offer an excellent escape from 
narrowness. | remember visiting 
with a small group of doctors who 
had just returned from a meeting 
of their profession. They were dis- 
cussing this paper and that talk. 
One old doctor had little to say, 
but when I asked his opinion of 
the meeting, he responded rather 
apologetically that he wasn’t as 
interested in the papers and 
speeches as he was in “seeing the 
boys”. 

The younger doctors quite 
plainly didn’t approve the old 
boy’s views. Yet, “seeing the 
boys” is one of the very impor- 
tant benefits of any meeting. 
Visiting with other men in the 
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same field and making friends 
with men whose interests parallel 
your own, is a very broadening 
experience. 

Reading Should Be Planned 

Reading is a field in which 
bankers take a limited and re- 
stricted view. Yet it offers a fine 
release from the humdrum of 
daily life. One of my_ banker 
friends confines his reading to the 
newspapers, financial and business 
publications, the technical and 
trade journals of banking, several 
letter-type periodicals and a gen- 
eral news magazine. He tells me 
it is years since he has read fic- 
tion or books on anything but 
finance or economics. This ap- 
proach leaves much to be desired. 

Fiction, history, biography and 
books on current affairs generate 
a man’s thinking, lead him away 
from his own field and add far 
more to his over-all qualifications 
than a_ strict confinement to 
finance and business. Reading, 
too, offers an opportunity for en- 
tertainment and relaxation. Many 


of America’s great men _ have 
found diversion in detective 


stories, Western novels and other 
fiction. 


Everyone with ideas they want 
to publicize has the banks on their 
mailing list. This is complimen- 
tary, as they must consider bank- 
ers sufliciently important to try 
to influence their thinking. Yet it 
makes a problem for the banker 
to select the wheat from the chaff. 
Go away for a vacation, and when 
you return your desk is piled high 
with bulletins, brochures, pamph- 
lets, reprints of speeches, maga- 
zines and printed material of 
every conceivable kind. Much of 
it has value, and yet it is almost 
impossible to read it all. 

Quite evidently, country bank- 
ers must plan their reading. 


Visit Your Friends 


Another very broadening thing 
to do is to visit other banks. In 
my bank, I am delighted when 
another banker drops in. Such 
calls are largely confined to shop- 
talk, but are very valuable. Rarely 
have I called on another banker 
that I haven’t thought to myself, 
“This idea is a good one”, or 
“There's something I'll change 
when I get home”. 

Yet, stop and think: how long 
is it since you’ve called on another 
bank, aside from a ciiy corres- 
pondent or some close friend or 
crony ? 

In the city bank there are many 
specialists. In the country bank 
each officer is a specialist — in 
everything. To be influential, to 
be leaders in their communities, 
bankers must be broadminded and 
informed. Conferences and meet- 
ings, planned reading, visits to 
other banks, are things available 
to us all. And while extremely 
valuable, these things are not 
hard work or drudgery. On the 
contrary, they are pleasant and 
enjoyable. 

The banking industry will be 
better off if its officers and staff 
people make greater use of these 
readily-available facilities. | END 
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Money... 
Whose Business 94 74, Augway7 


Peninsula National Bank of Cedarhurst, Long 
Island, has developed for distribution to stockholders 
and other people an excellent 344-page multilith folder 
that answers the question propounded in our caption. 
It’s well-written, crisp, to-the-point. 

Of course, money is everybody's business -— but 

this, by no means, is understood universally. 
In its pamphlet, Peninsula 
clarifies for its readers the frequently 
misunderstood concepts of “depos- 
its”, explains the difference between 
money in the banking system and 
meney in the “spending stream”. By 
logical examples, “deposit dollars” 
and “reserve dollars” are made clear. 
The role of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem in its function of controlling 
bank reserves is demonstrated. 





MR. DeMOTT 


Of probably even greater importance to the lay 
reader is Peninsula’s explanation of the “why” of 
interest rates. Not overlooked has been the appropriate 
commentary on “too much money 
chasing too few goods” in connec: 
tion with prices and production. 

We certainly congratulate Mr. 
Charles J. Machleid, the bank’s pres- 
ident, and Mr. Robley I’. DeMott, 
its vice president in charge of public 
relations, for this fine contribution 
toward enlisting public support in 
the common problem of stabilizing 
the dollar. We would appreciate 
other bankers’ sending us samples of 
folders, pamphlets, advertisements or other presentations 
which they have prepared and used in connection with 
an effort to develop better public comprehension of the 
role of money in our national and world economy. 

xx 


7 Book to Build Sank Susinessa 


William A. Butterfield is one of America’s lead- 
ing authorities on letter-writing He has written 15 books 
on the subject. Now executive director of the University 
of Illinois Foundation, he formerly was chairman of the 
department of business communication at the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Just coming off the presses is a new Butterfield 
book written specifically for building bank business. 
We have read a pre-publication copy from cover to 
cover, and we feel that this is a handbook every pro- 





MR. MACHLEID 
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gressive American bank executive will surely warit to 
have. 

A reading of the book shows the banker, con- 
vincingly, that contacts with bank prospects, regular 
customers and even departing customers through the 
means of personal letters, pay dividends. Listed neatly 
are the dozens of occasions and purposes for which 
goodwill-building and business-building letters can and 
should be written. Mr. Butterfield has gathered much 
of his material directly from bankers who have used 
various “model” letters successfully. 

Just any old personal letter won’t bring the best 
results. Mr. Butterfield furnishes pointers on how to 
avoid stuffy, stereotyped phrases. To help eliminate the 
cliches that even you may now be using in your corres- 
pondence, he lists 50 common “rubberstamp expres- 
sions” that should be avoided in good bank letters. 

The best feature of Mr. Butterfield’s book are his 
excellent examples of good bank letters now being used 
successfully by progressive bankers. For instance, Mr. 
Hugh C. Gruwell, president of the First National Bank 
of Arizona, at Phoenix, welcomes new patrons with this 
cordial note .. . 


Dear Mr. Ferris: 

I learned with pleasure yesterday that you have 
expressed your confidence in our bank by opening an 
account with us. This is just a note to tell you how glad 
we are to welcome you as a customer. 

Our bank is an old one — it has grown up with 
Phoenix. If its walls could talk, there are numerous 
frontier tales they could tell. And by the same token, 
they could tell many another story of the efforts the 
bank has always made to safeguard and preserve the 
interests of its customers in times both prosperous and 
otherwise. 

You may be sure that our staff will welcome every 
opportunity to serve you. We want you to enjoy your 
association with this bank. 

Cordially yours, 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





While new customers are tre- 
mendously important, and _ fully 
merit this extension of friendliness 
from the bank’s chief officer, a cus- 
tomer returning to the bank is prob- 
ably even more important. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Gladney, president of the 
Fidelity National Bank of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, immediate past 
treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association, sends this friendly note 





MR. GLADNEY 
to former customers who reopen their checking accounts 


Dear Mr. Morrison: 

It is always a pleasure to see an old friend return, 
so it gives us genuine satisfaction to know that you have 
reopened your checking account in our bank. 

We appreciate your confidence in the Fidelity 
National Bank, and we shall do our best to be of real 
service to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
* 

Even more important than new or returned cus- 
tomers are those who are customers with us for a period 
of years. Mr. Frederick G. Mader, president of the Bank 
of Lake Placid, New York, reports gratifying results 
from the following letter of appreciation. It was mailed 
to all customers with accounts averaging in four figures. 
The message was individually typed and personalized 
to fit each recipient .. . 


Dear Mr. Graham: 

This is just a note to thank you for the fine account 
that you and Mrs. Graham have carried with this bank 
for several years. Deposits are the lifeblood of the bank- 
ing business, and your money deposited here has helped 
us to grow and prosper. 

Please call on us whenever our facilities can be 
helpful to you. We shall welcome any suggestions that 
will help us to serve you more efficiently or to make 
your banking more convenient. 

Your confidence in this bank is very much appre- 
ciated. We shall do our best to be worthy of it for many 
years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 


* 


“From this letter we received a number of favor- 
able comments,” says Mr. Mader, “as well as an increase 
in deposits on several of our larger accounts. This, we 
felt, was an expression of renewed confidence.” 


Customers who leave a bank occasionally do so 
because of some imagined insult or because of some be- 
lief that the bank has not treated them courteously. An 
individually-typed, cordial, sincere letter form the bank’s 
managing oflicer, personally recognizing the customer of 
a closed account, can serve to uncover and subsequently 
resolve such special reasons for customer-dissatisfaction. 
If the accouni-closing is for perfectly normal reasons, 
the departing customer is given a fine feeling toward the 
bank, and performs helpful word-of-mouth advertising 
for the institution. Mr. F. R. Gisborne, Jr., president of 
the Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
uses this brief and sincere note for closed accounts. . . 


Dear Mrs. Grayson: 

It is with genuine regret that we note the closing 
of your savings account. Serving you during the past 
five years has been a pleasure, and we appreciate the 
business you have entrusted to us. 
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We should like to feel that the closing of your 
account is only a temporary arrangement, and that we 
may have further opportunities to serve you in the 
future. 

Sincerely, 
* 


Customers of your loan department can be your 
most effective advertisement, and they can be encouraged 
to again use your services the very next time they require 
financing. The old adage, “Business goes where it ts 
welcome, and stays where it is well-treated”, is as true 
today as ever. Mr. A. ID. MacDonell, president of the 
Metropolitan Bank, Lima, Ohio, sends this excellent 
letter to paid-up customers of the loan department . . . 


Dear Mr. Herman: . 

It has been a pleasure to serve you through our 
loan department, We appreciate the splendid way you 
have handled your part of the transaction. 

The Metropolitan Bank makes loans for a wide 
variety of purposes, including low-cost financing for 
automobiles and household appliances. In view of the 
fine record you have established, you may be sure that 
your borrowing needs will always have the fullest con- 
sideration here. 

There may be times, too, when a friend or relative 
can use bank credit to advantage. In any such instance 
we shall consider it a great courtesy if you will mention 
our loan services. 

Sincerely yours, 
* 


The friendly, “human” letters of Mr. R. B. Bout- 
well, Jr. are doing a remarkable job for the installment 
finance department of the American National Bank & 
Trust Company of Mobile, Alabama. Mr. Boutwell uses 
a series of excellent letters to develop further business 
from loan customers .. . 


Dear Mr. Wharton: 

It is a pleasure to enclose your contract marked 
“paid in full’. Your promptness is to be complimented, 
and we want you to know that we appreciate your busi- 
ness. 

Please remember that your connection with this 
bank can be of real value to you in the future. To men- 
tion just a couple of ways: 

Your credit is now established with the American 
National. Whenever you need to borrow, you will get 
prompt action here. 

You may also find it helpful to use the American 
National as a reference for credit, or with a future em- 
ployer. Please feel free to do so. 

Whenever you want to call upon us for service, 
please ask for me personally. Don’t forget — the Ameri- 
can National is YOUR bank, and we look forward to 
serving you again. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Wharton: 

When we marked your account “paid in full” three 
months ago, you may have thought “Well, that’s that!” 

But it wasn’t. 

You see, we didn’t close out your account at all. 
You're still an “active’’ custemer as far as we're con- 
cerned. Your credit is established at the American 
National, and we’d like you to continue to use it when 
you need to borrow, or to finance a purchase. 

If you need a loan or if you plan to buy a car or 
appliances, just come back to YOUR bank and ask for 
me. We'll handle your request in a matter of minutes. 
Naturally, it’s easy for us to render immediate service 
to established customers, and we’re delighted to do so. 

Won’t you come in soon? I'll be looking for you. 

Sincerely, 


x 


Then, six months after Mr. Wharton paid up, 
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Mr. Boutwell sends still another informal, friendly let- 
ter. With such warm personal contact made with Mr. 
Wharton and thousands of other bank clients, you can 
readily see where Mr. Wharton and the others will bring 
their business. 

The above examples from Letters That Build Bank 
Business are but a very brief sample of the many well- 
constructed letters designed and “road-tested” for build- 
ing bank business and customer goodwill. 


Every alert banker can get truly profitable ideas 
from this book. He can develop a good program from 
this excellent material, whether his bank is large or 
small, in a metropolis or in a tiny rural community. 
Mr. John S. Alfriend, assistant cashier of the Bank of 
Charles Town, West Virginia, summarizes in these words 
the program that is building business for his bank: 


“The Bank of Charles Town is located in a town 
of 2.500 people. Our deposits increased $750,000 in 





1951. We attribute a considerable amount of this in- 
crease to a systematic plan we started late in 1950. 

“The opening of each new account is followed 
up promptly by a personal letter of thanks to the cus- 
tomer. In each instance the letter is based on information 
we have been able to gather about the new depositor — 
his educational background, his age, his employment. 
Both the content and the language of the letter are based 
on the information available about the person who will 
receive it. 

“We never use a ‘circular’ letter. Comments from 
many depositors have convinced us that personal letters 
pay. Customers appreciate and remember this courtesy. 
It has a goodwill value far greater than its cost in time. 
money and effort.” 

A good letter program pays! Why not start, right 
now, such a program in your bank? Or, if you already 
have one, see how it can be improved by a study of this 
book. We suggest you make a note that the publisher is 
Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc.. Danville, I]:nois. 
When you ask your local bookstore to order out for 
you a copy of this book, they probably will ask you for 
the publisher’s name. 


As Others See It 





Condensed From Contemporaries 





General Conclusions 

I have just completed writing and 
editing eight pages of facts and 
opinions under some 30 different 
headings, so that you could know just 
what important people said on each 
subject .. . but, on second thought, 
believing that many would not take 
time to read it, I shall give you now 
my own brief conclusions: 


1. The situation is so confusing, 
ard there are so many unpredictable 
events, that there still are no defin'te 
answers to the questions involved. 


2. The fact that nearly everyone 
now expects a recession is likely to 
prove wrong... we may have very 
little, or a much longer and greater 
one than 10% talked. 

3. It is a moot question whether 
optimistic talk can promote better 
business or whether “prophets of pes- 
simism”’ can predict us into a reces- 
sion. (Editor’s Note: See “What Kind 
of America?”, Page 11). Some say 
the latter, whereas others opine that 
if a recession is to come it will come 
whether anyone predicts it or not. 
Most forecasts in 1937 and 1946 did 
not turn out as expected. 


1. The Administration has mone- 
tary controls and spending plans to 
prevent any real collapse, and intends 
to use them. Whether such action in 
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the long run will prove very effective 
seems doubtful. 

5. There are contradictions in the 
Acministration’s talk of a balanced 
budget and tax burden vs. more de- 
fense spending and expanding public 
works. 

6. Most bankers want a sound dol- 
lar and return to normal conditions, 
but instead may soon see more infla- 
tionary measures. 

7. The way our Armed Forces are 
spread out practically all over the 
world, suggests to many (a) per- 
petual international friction, (b) pre- 
paredness and inflation. 

8. The Red menace still is the 
greatest uncertainty, and the Presi- 
dent will base his actions on develop- 
ments. High officials have just said 
that the U.S. is menaced by the H- 
bomb which Russia can use “suddenly 
and without warning’. Committee 
Chairman W. S. Cole is asking $10 
million more for defense, asserting 
he is willing to surrender hopes for 
a balanced budget and tax reduction 

- the goals he had sought for 20 
years. 

9. Many current stock market 
prices seem too low and to reflect the 
situation to date, but there is little 
buying enthusiasm and somewhat 
lower prices this Fall are anticipated. 
However, one well-regarded Chartist 


feels sure we are in a buying period 
and predicts a major advance to last 
a year or two... hence, would hold 


all stocks. 
10. More consumption — a better 
standard of living — may be the 


only way to overcome the country’s 
problem of overproductivity. 

11. It is more important now than 
ever before for business and banking 
to have well-informed and _ wide- 
awake management, not just to take 
it easy, rest on one’s laurels and hope 
for the best. 

12. Every banker and businessman 
should carefully study his own opera- 
tions and the trend in his industry, 
instead of trying to solve everybody 
else’s problems. 

13. A recession would bring de- 
creased demand for all kinds of loans, 
with more funds available for bond 
market. Contrariwise, continued good 
business aided by defense spending 
might adversely affect bond prices. 

14. This is the time for caution, 
not over-optimism or over-pessimism! 

15. Bankers have a duty to help 
save our economy from a depression 
in order that we may not lose the 
continuing ideological conflict with 
Russia. 

— Prudden’s Digest of Investment 
and Banking Opinions, 
New York City. 
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“J am one of many thousands 


of the employees of 


Newport News Shipbuilding...” 


RL FLETCHER 


Vice President and Comptroller 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company 





“United States Savings Bonds are an ideal backlog investment for every em- 
ployee, whatever his age or his earnings bracket. When bought automatically 
and conveniently through the Payroll Savings Plan they are almost ‘painless’ 
savings. | am one of many thousands of the employees of Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company who regularly save every payday for invest- 
ment in Savings Bonds through our Payroll Savings Plan. The security of the 
Nation rests upon the security of its individual citizens and all employees who 
practice the American habit of thrift are contributing to the national security 
us they provide for their own future.” 


Fortunately for America, industry and business recognize 
that “the security of the Nation rests upon the security of 
the individual.” 

More ihan 45,000 companies offer their employees the 
Payro!l Savings Plan. In many of these companies more 
than 60% of the employees are Payroll Savers—in some, 
participation is 75%, 80%, and higher. But, in others 
participation is low—sometimes less than 25%. 

Why does Company A have an employee participation of 
75% while Company B—about the same size, in the same 
industry, with the same wage scales—has less than 25% 
of its enmpuioyees enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan? Is it 
because the employees of Company B are not concerned 
about their future, have no interest in personal security? 

Men who head up industry-wide committees for the pro- 
motion of the Payroll Savings Plan...members of the 
Payroll Savings Advisory Committee . . . State Directors of 


the Treasury Department—any of these men can give you 
a quick answer: 

“In every company with a good Payroll Savings Plan 
you'll find a top executive is heart and soul behind the 
plan—and everybody in the company, down to the last man 
in a subsidiary plant, knows it. When you find a company 
with a poor Payroll Plan the ‘top man’ will tell you, ‘Yes, 
we have a Payroll Savings Plan... No, | don’t know how 
many employees are enrolled or what the average monthly 
saving is. Mr. ——— takes care of that.’ ” 

Currently, upwards of 8,000,000 men and women are en- 
rolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. The 1954 goal— 
9,000,000—can be exceeded if you and other executives 
wi!l take a personal interest in your company’s Payroll 
Savings Plan. Any information and all the help you need 
to build a successful Plan can be obtained promptly from 
Savings Bond Division. U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington Building, Washington. D. C. 
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The 

citizens 
defend their 
bank a 


During the last half of the 

nineteenth century, the Independent 

Bank was a new and struggling enterprise in 
many communities throughout Marquette Land. 
These banks possessed few safeguards and their 
strong boxes became tempting targets for various 
gangs operating in the Midwest. 


Perhaps the most famous of these bank rob- 
beries took place in Northfield, Minnesota in 
1876. There a group under the leadership of 
Jesse James attempted a daylight raid. A street 
battle followed. When the smoke cleared away 
two of the bandits lay dead and the rest were in 
headlong flight. 

Seventy-five years ago a successful hold up 
might force a bank to close its doors. Today that 
cannot happen. Various forms of insurance pro- 
tect the bank and its depositors. Banks, too, 
work together to increase the safety and quality 
of their operations. 


For many years it has been Marquette’s privilege 
to work with other banks. We know the prob- 
lems and requirements of the Independent Bank 
and have developed specialized departments to 
meet them. These ate backed by resources large 
enough to provide assured protection, in a bank 
small enough to take a personal interest in you 
and your bank. 
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